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Dear Mr. Allen: \t is with cordial thanks that I acknowledge your thought- 
fulness in sending me a copy of the little book you have just printed and 
which contains the Constitution of the United States,.the constitutions 
of Massachusetts and New-York, the Declaration of Independence, and 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Between these covers and in this compact form, you have gathered, 
under the order of the General Court of the Commonwealth, the sum and 
substance of our basic law and the two noble documents that express the 
aspirations of our independence and the philosophy of our national life. 
I hope the recommendation of the Court to the inhabitants of the several 
towns that the book may be used as a text in all the common schools may 
be widely adopted, for the success of our republican form of government 
rests largely upon an alert and well-informed people, jealous of their 
rights and ready to debate and defend them. 

As a son of the Revolution, and one orphaned by it, I remember the 
vicissitudes the conflict imposed upon us all. And, while still only a lad 
when the Constitution was formulated and ratified, | recall how fiery 
were the discussions that it engendered. But the wisdom of its framers 
appears more evident as we test it by experience and learn to live together 
as sovereign states within the framework of the federal union. 

So it is with pride in the handiwork of our founders that I turn the 
pages of this book and refresh my memory with its contents. To that. 
pride is added my personal satisfaction that you have printed these 
enduring words on paper of our making. For it is my confident expecta- 
tion that what is printed on it today may be read by generations to come, 
so lasting are the materials we employ. And may those who follow us 
enjoy, as you and I now enjoy, the rights and freedoms bought for us 


so dearly by our fathers. 


Dalton, Massachusetts Truly yours, 
12 February 1806 ZENAS CRANE 





Since the early years of our Republic, the Crane mills in Dalton have made papers from linen 

and cotton fibres only. These enduring materials, and the experience of five generations, 

continue to yield papers of the utmost quality and durability for letters, documents of record, 

tokens of value, and for many war-time needs and purposes, chief among them the War 
Bonds we buy in aid of our country and for our future freedom and security. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS ¢ MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ SINCE 1801 
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Lowell, Mass., vocated on the Merrimac River at 
the mouth of the Concord, became renown as a 
extile center. For the greater part of the nineteenth 
entury Lowell was the leading producer of cotton 
ubrics in the United States and was called the 
‘Spindle City” and the “Manchester of America.” 

The big textile mills today occupy a large tract in 
he center of the city, extending for a mile along the 
ee Other industries are woolen and worsted 
manufacture, knitted clothing, boots and shoes, 
yarns, textile machinery, electrical appliances, metal 
hetdon munitions, patent medicines, cosmetics, 
parachutes, wool scouring, and granite quarries. 

At the close of the eighteenth century only a small 
village stood on the present site of Lowell. A card- 
ing mill was built there in 1801 and in 1804 the 

iddlesex Canal was completed around the Paw- 
ucket Falls to provide a continuous water route 
from Concord, N. H., to Boston. The Merrimac 
Manufacturing Company was formed in 1822 to 
tstablish cotton mills in the village. Lowell was 
incorporated as a town in 1826, with 2,000 popu- 
lation, and chartered as a city in 1836, with 18,000. 
| The community was named for Francis Cabot 
Lowell who in 1814 had introduced the power loom 
#t Waltham and planned the mills there, bringing 
under one roof all of the processes in the converting 
of cotton into cloth. 

The population of Lowell in 1940 was 101,389. 
Its 1,554 retail stores in 1939 had sales of $39,042,000; 
the 1,079 service establishments, $3,302,000; and the 
76 wholesalers, $13,598,100. The 204 industrial 
plants in 1939 employed 13,828 workers and pro- 
fuced goods valued at $61,949,591. 
| The century-old print of the city was provided 
through the courtesy of the City Library. 
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POST-WAR PROJECT ™ 


+ 1-PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


# 2-MARKET ANALYSIS: 
+ 3-HANDLING EFFICIENCY 





When planning projects 1 and 2 it can’t be too strongly emphasized 
that a great portion of their success depends on project 3—“handling 
efficiency.” For thorough-going effectiveness, both in low cost produc- 
tion and low cost distribution, give project 3 a prominent place in your 
post-war planning. 

What will efficient materials handling do for you? With Towmotor, 
the “24-hour one-man-gang,” you are assured of a smooth, uninterrupted 
flow of raw materials and finished products through all phases of pro- 
duction and distribution. Handling materials the Towmotor way 
means: efficient regulation of all loading, moving and storing opera- 
tions; full utilization of available manpower; more advantageous use 
of storage space; savings in time and money. In short, to progressive 
management, it means—more profitable operation. 

Include Towmotor’s modern efficiency in your post-war program. 
Secure valuable information that provides a check on materials han- 
dling costs and methods. Ask for the Towmotor DATA FILE. Tow- 
motor Corporation, 1227 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR © 


THE 24-HOUR* ONE-MAN-GANG 
[7] 
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NATIONAL PRODUCT AND INCOME 
STATISTICS as an AID in ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


MILTON GILBERT ann GEORGE JASZI 


INCE the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce began issuing 
current estimates of the gross national 
product many business men and econo- 
mists have asked the Bureau about the 
meaning of, and need for, this new 
statistical data. 

“Just as people were getting familiar 
with the idea of National Income,” 
they say somewhat plaintively, “you 
come along with the Gross National 
Product and create a lot of confusion. 
What is it needed for? How does it 
differ from the national income and 
what advantage does it have in prac- 
tical economic and business affairs?” 

Such questions are answered in this 
article, describing the concept of the 
gross national product. Certain tech- 
nical details have been omitted so as 
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to focus attention on the central ideas 
involved. 

As an introduction to both the mean- 
ing and uses of the gross national prod- 
uct concept, it is helpful to recall the 
economic problems of 1941. These pre- 
sented the immediate occasion for com- 
piling gross product statistics. The 
nation’s rearmament program was in 
process of being stepped up month after 
month. As that program grew, two 
major problems confronted the policy- 
making officials both in Congress and 
the Administration, and they came to 
the technical economists and statisti- 
cians for facts and figures. The first 
of these was the question as to how 
large a rearmament program, or if need 
be a war effort, our economic system 
could provide. In other words, what 
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‘ A USEFUL tool to aid business 
men in analyzing current.economic con- 
ditions as a step in post-war planning 
is afforded in gross national product 
statistics. This article explains the con- 
ceptual framework of product statistics 
which are a set of interrelated series 
designed to picture the circular flow of 
the economic system in a manner help- 
ful in the solution of problems that con- 
front both business men and the Gov- 
ernment. A second article, in March, 
will explain the statistical tables cur- 
rently published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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the war potential was of the American 
economy. The second was whether 
America would run into an inflationary 
situation and, if so, to what extent. 
Stated more explicitly, the problem was 
“were the people and their Government 
together trying to buy more goods than 
could be produced, and how much 
more?” 

It is evident that certain statistical 
data were basic to getting even approxi- 
mate answers to these questions. To 
begin with, it was essential to know 
the amount of goods and services cur- 
rently being produced, if only as a 
means of approaching the possibilities 
of expanding production. But further- 
more, some details of the various kinds 
of goods and services being produced 
had to be known to provide a basis for 
deciding what could be eliminated to 
free economic resources for armament 
production. In connection with the in- 
flation problem the same data were 
needed, and, in addition, information 
on incomes and their disposition 
among consumption, taxes, and sav- 
ings. Briefly stated, gross national 
product and income statistics are just 
such a statement of the various goods 
and services being produced, of the in- 
comes generated, and of their disposal 
among various uses, as is essential in 
analyzing economic problems of this 
type. 

A business audience easily will recog- 
nize the immense difficulty of formu- 
lating a war production program 
without this statistical background. It 
would be like bidding on a contract 
without knowing, let us say, the ca- 
pacity of your plant or the financial 
facilities at the disposal of your busi- 
ness. It is significant that other coun- 
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tries felt the same need for statistical 
background material. During its 
months of greatest peril at the time of 
the “blitz,” the British government set 
a small group of statisticians to work 
preparing the first official estimates of 
national product and national income. 
This was done because it was proving 
so difficult to organize the economy for 
war without these guideposts. 


Income and Product Statistics 


The statistics on national income 
were the nearest thing to current in- 
formation of this type on hand at the 
inception of our rearmament program. 
As readers of Charles L. Merwin’s 
articles in Dun’s Review (August and 
November 1942) will recall, national 
income is the sum of the earnings of 
the various factors of production for 
their participation in the productive 


process. A table of the national income 


for any year, say 1942, looks about like 
this: 
BILLIONS 
Total national income, 1942 
Salaries and wages 
Net income of proprietors 
pS Sas eae 
Other business and professional 
Interest and net rents. . 
Corporate profits after taxes........ 
Dividends 
Undistributed profits 


Clearly, this information was rele- 
vant for the purchasing power side of 
the picture. But it was not the whole 
story and consequently could not, by 
itself, be brought to bear effectively on 
the problems under discussion. 

The first requirement, then, was to 
develop data on total current produc- 
tion. Since the problems at issue con- 
cerned the allocation of output and 
resources, between Government and 
private USes, it was necessary to think 
of this total production as consisting 
of the output of the private business 
system plus the output of Government. 
A little reflection will show that the 
output of private business, exclusive of 
materials and business services used in 
the process of production, can be 
grouped according to its three major 
outlets as: goods and services sold to 
consumers; total capital goods sold to, 
or retained by, business; and products 
sold to Government. When the goods 
and services produced directly by Gov- 
ernment, which most conveniently can 
be measured by the costs of the produc- 
tive factors used by Government in 
their production, are added to the out- 
put of business one obtains the desired 
measure of total production. 

Gross national product simply is the 
technical name of this measure of total 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR TRANSACTIONS IN ECONOMY 
Hypothetical figures in billions of dollars 
I. GovERNMENT II. Business III. Inprvipvats 
DisposaL OF DisposaL OF DisPosaL OF 
RECEIPTS RECEIPTS RECEIPTS RECEIPTS RECEIPTS RECEIPTS 
7. Business 3. Purchases of 1. Sales of 5. Pay of fac- 4. Pay re- 1. Purchases of 
taxes . ... .25 products of consumer tors of pro- ceived consumers’ 
business . . .50 goods and duction . . . 100 from Gov- goods and 
services ... 80 ernment .. 15 services .. 80 
10. Personal 4. Pay of fac- 3. Sales of 7. Business 5. Pay re- 10. Personal 
ee tors of pro- products Saree 25 ceived ae, .<. 9 
duction ... .15 to Govern- from busi- 
ment . 50 eas 100 
g. Transfer 9. Transfer 
payments .. 5 payments . 5 
12. Borrow- 2. Private 6. Depre- 11. Indi- 
ae. gross ciation vidual 
capital and other savings .. 35 
formation. 5 reserves... 6 
8. Undis- 
tributed 
profits... 4 
Total 70 70 135 135 120 120 














production. It may be defined as the 
aggregate value of the current produc- 
tion of goods and services flowing to 
the Government, to consumers, aad— 
for purposes of gross capital formation 
—to business. In the breakdown in 
which it is currently published it looks 
about like the following table: 


BILLIONS 
Gross national product or expenditure, 
SOAS 520 aids coda ante ee ss $151.7 
Government production and purchases 
of goods and services.......... 61.7 
WO as 5 a sho kane Oe Cee Se Bare 4:5 49-3 
bo a a oes er eeorr eee 12.4 
Private gross capital formation...... 8.0 
Construction, machinery and equip- 
SOU cate 8 so ds, che tna Be) else Ss 8.0 
Net change in business inventories. — .6 
thet. sie bivicaeearperees 6 
Consumers’ purchases of goods and 
SOIGIES i fio ona Podineps 82.0 


It may not be clear immediately why 
it is permissible to break down a total, 
which refers to current production, 
into components that refer to sales or 
purchases, that is, why gross national 
product is the same thing as gross na- 
tional expenditure. The explanation 
lies in the fact that the change in busi- 
ness inventories, the balancing item 
which constitutes the difference be- 
tween current sales and current pro- 
duction, is included in the total as a 
component of capital formation. 

Another feature of the tabulation 
which requires comment is that capital 
formation is taken on a gross rather 
than a net basis—that is to say, replace- 
ments of existing equipment and con- 
struction as well as net additions to the 
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stock of capital goods are included. 
The reason for this is twofold. 

In the first place, gross capital forma- 
tion was easier to estimate than net be- 
cause of certain technical characteristics 
of the available sources of data. These 
center around the fact that the estimates 
of new capital output must be derived 
from production data whereas the esti- 
mates of capital used up must be de- 
rived from financial records. These 
two sources do not match at all well. 
As the statistics stand, the depreciation 
estimates cannot be subtracted from the 
gross capital formation to yield a mean- 
ingful estimate of net investment. Al- 
though the statistical difficulties prob- 
ably can and will be solved, there has 
not been time to solve them as yet. 

Secondly, attention is focused on 
gross rather than on net capital forma- 
tion because for many purposes it is 
the more important magnitude. When 
in connection with the war program, 
for instance, it had to be determined 
what volume of resources could be 
freed for war production by diminish- 
ing private capital formation, it was 
gross capital formation that was rele- 
vant, For, in the short run, resources 
could be made available not only by 
not adding to the stock of private capi- 
tal, but also by not making certain 
ordinary replacements. A national 
product estimate which would have 
included only net capital formation 
would have concealed an important 
potential source of war output, and 
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would have led to exaggerated notions 
of the necessary curtailment of con- 
sumers’ goods. In many cases it is a 
lot easier to struggle along with old 
machinery and buildings than it is 
to have less food, clothing, or even 
amusements. 


Relationship Illustrated 


Since the national income is gen- 
erated in the production of the national 
product, the reader probably is wonder- 
ing what the relation of national in- 
come to gross national product is, and 
why the latter is so much larger than 
the former. It is necessary that this 
relation be understood if intelligent use 
is to be made of the statistics. 

To clarify this relationship it is con- 
venient to consider separately the two 
major components of gross national 
product, namely, Government product 
and private business output. So far as 
the direct contribution of the Govern- 
ment to gross national product is con- 
cerned, it is measured, as was men- 
tioned earlier, by the costs for factors 
of production incurred by Government. 
Hence, it is exactly matched in national 
income by the income received by fac- 
tors of production employed by the 
Government because national income 
is simply the earnings of all the factors 
of production utilized in the economy. 

The relation between the rest of gross 
national product (sales of private busi- 
ness to Government, to consumers, and 


(Continued on page 30) 
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, shall the contractor 


whose orders have been terminated be 
required to do to satisfy the Govern- 
ment that he has actually incurred the 
costs he claims? This is the funda- 
mental question that must be answered 
before an adequate termination proce- 
dure can be developed. Failure to face 
the issue squarely inevitably will delay 
the final solution and result in a make- 
shift, patchwork structure satisfactory 
to no one. 

Two courses are open. The proce- 
dure can be designed primarily to safe- 
guard the Government against the 
possible depredations of the minority 
of contractors who may be unscrupu- 
lous or it may be based on the recogni- 
tion that the vast majority of contractors 
are honest, sincerely desirous of wind- 
ing up their contracts as rapidly as 
possible at the end of the war, and 
thoroughly capable of preparing an 
accurate claim. The first course will 
necessitate exhaustive pre-audit and ex- 
tensive verification prior to payment, 
that, from the standpoint of time, will 
penalize those concerns who are able 
to comply with all requirements. The 
second course will be predicated upon 
confidence that inadvertent errors and 
sincere differences of opinion can be 
rectified subsequently, with severe pen- 
alties where there is intent to defraud. 

All other phases of termination fall 
into one of two categories—the method 
whereby the Government will super- 
vise the program, which is purely an 
administrative problem; and provision 
for financing the contractor during the 
termination period. These are both of 
major importance but are subsidiary to 
the basic issue of what the contractor 
must do. Neither can be solved until 
the first issue is decided. Progress so 
far has been retarded by reluctance to 
make this decision. Since much of the 
legislation now contemplated is evasive 
in this respect, it is still confused and 
inconclusive. This article seeks to ex- 
amine existing and proposed regula- 
tions with this viewpoint in mind. 

Settlements today may be made in 
accordance with the formula specified 
in termination clauses or through nego- 
tiation. The first method is clearly 
based on pre-audit. Final payment is 
made only after the amount due has 
been determined by this audit, con- 
ducted by Government men or under 
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THE BASIC ISSUE 
IN TERMINATION 


KENNERD W. TIBBITTS 


Manager, Steel Division, National Credit Office 


their auspices. It is used when agree- 
ment cannot be reached by negotiation 
or when the contractor’s records are in- 
adequate. It assures the payment of 
allowable costs and permissible profit 
but the standards used are rigorous. 
Such settlements are subject to final re- 
view in the General Accounting Office 
of the Comptroller General. Emphasis 
is on meticulousness which is incom- 
patible with speed. 

The theory of the negotiated settle- 
ment is more in accordance with the 
philosophy that the contractor himself 
is able to prepare and substantiate his 
claim. Through the use of sound judg- 
ment, the contracting officer need only 
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decide how far he must go to check 
the authenticity of the records and the 
accuracy of the data. It affords, in 
theory, a maximum opportunity for 
the contractor to realize the full ad- 
vantage of his accounting resources and 
enables him to set up in advance the 
type of organization essential for speed. 
Yet in practice, laws relating to the dis- 
posal of Government property, the 
making of partial and advance pay- 
ments, and the caution of contracting 
officers arising from their possible ex- 
posure to personal liability combine to 
nullify the purpose of such settlement. 

A number of things can be done to 
overcome this situation but whether 
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they shall be attempted depends upon 
which of the two viewpoints previously 
outlined is finally selected. Many who 
have studied this problem are convinced 
that the second method, relying upon 
the ability and integrity of the contrac- 
tor, is far preferable. The negotiated 
type of settlement lends itself admir- 
ably to this purpose and it will be 
effective if the present deterrents, which 
are considered in the ensuing para- 
graphs, are eliminated. 

It is very difficult for the contractor 
to obtain payment, either final or par- 
tial, for inventory until it has been de- 
cided whether the Government is to 
accept delivery of it, if the contractor 
is to retain it at an agreed price, or 
whether it is to be sold to someone else. 
Present regulations give the Govern- 
ment the sole right to specify when it 
will accept title to those materials it 
intends to purchase. Admittedly this 
inventory problem will be one of the 
most difficult to solve at the close of 
the war but postponing those steps that 
can be taken safely now is unjustifiable. 

In almost every termination the Gov- 
ernment eventually accepts delivery of 
those articles that are completed but 
undelivered at the time of the cancel- 
lation. Too frequently, however, ac- 
ceptance of delivery or title is delayed 
through no fault of the contractor. 
Government auditors and inspectors 
are slow in making their examination 
and there is a disposition on the part 
of the Government further to hold off 
until it is known whether some other 
contractor can utilize the items. Asa 
minimum protection, the contractors 
should be given the right to expect 
payment for completed units within 30 
days after cancellation. Furthermore, 
there should be a minimum period 
within which the Government should 
be required to state what it is going to 
do with raw materials and work-in- 
process. If the contractor is to retain 


part of the material at an agreed price, 
there must be provided a basis that will 
permit the contracting officers to pass 
on the contractor’s proposal without 
serious lapse of time. 

The Government hesitates to accept 
material that it intends some other con- 
tractor shall use for then there must 
be a sale of that material by the Gov- 
ernment to the new contractor. The 
regulations governing such sales are 
strict, imposing almost insurmountable 
obstacles. Relaxing of these rules is im- 
perative to meet current needs. 


Peace-Time Heritages 
Similarly it is not easy for the Gov- 


ernment to loan such material to the 
new contractor for this would consti- 
tute an advance payment, which can 
be made only with very definite reserva- 
tions. Thus the contractor is forced to 
wait for payment because of practices 
that have been retained from pre-war 
years. They were acceptable in the 
period during which they were created, 
but are impractical and awkward in the 
present exigency. 

This heritage also defeats the effec- 
tiveness of the principle underlying the 
negotiated settlement as it affects the 
relationship of the prime contractor 
with his subcontractor. An intolerable 
condition is the result. In the absence 
of an agreement to the contrary, the 
subcontractor has the legal right to col- 
lect his claim from his prime contractor 
irrespective of the latter’s settlement 
with the Government. This lack of 
mutuality between the subcontractor 
and the Government has been admitted 
and affirmed repeatedly by the Govern- 
ment procurement agencies. Yet such 
settlements are impeded by the phrase 
in the termination clause reading that 
the prime contractors will be reim- 
bursed for settlements with their ven- 
dors if the settlements were made with 
the approval of the contracting officer. 


That restriction does not weaken the 
legal position of the subcontractor. He 
is entitled to his costs whether or not 
they are approved by the contracting 
officer. Quite understandably, how- 
ever, it does make the prime contractors 
overly cautious. Many refuse payment 
to their suppliers until approval of the 
claim is received from the contracting 
officer, even though they are confident 
of the fairness of that claim. Others 
seek to hedge by incorporating in their 
purchase orders a condition relieving 
them of any obligation to pay in the 
event of termination until Government 
approval is obtained or, even worse, 
stipulating that the amount of the lia- 
bility to the subcontractor shall be 
limited to the portion of his claim for 
which approval can be obtained. This 
solves nothing except to ease the prime 
contractor’s immediate financial re- 
quirements. It merely transfers the 
financial burden to the subcontractors. 

A procedure based on the integrity 
and ability of she contractor would per- 
mit a rewording of the phrase in the 
Government clause to the effect that 
approval of the contracting officer for 
subcontractor’s claims would be re- 
quired only in the event the claim 
appeared unreasonable or fraudulent. 
There is nothing radical in this proposi- 
tion. Most contractors are just as able 
to arrive at an equitable settlement as 
the Government officers. The same ac- 
counting principles and standards are 
employed as in the preparation of an- 
tual income tax returns and in renego- 
tiation proceedings. All that is neces- 
sary is for the Government to specify 
with finality what costs will not be 
allowed as a termination charge. 

A procedure such as outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs will permit con- 
tractors able to prepare proper claims 
to receive a substantial payment against 
those claims within a very short time 
after they are filed. Under the most 
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fortunate circumstances, however, it is 
unreasonable to suppose that many con- 
cerns will not require some financing. 
Existing facilities are not sufficient for 
extreme cases. Many suggestions are 
under consideration but again the mis- 
take is being made of attempting to 
solve this problem before the funda- 
mental issue of what the contractor 
shall do to prove his claim is decided. 

An applicant for a loan ordinarily 
would not be received with favor un- 
less he were able to state the amount 
of money he wanted to borrow and the 
length of time for which it was de- 
sired. No contractor can supply that 
information until he knows with cer- 
tainty how long the liquidation of his 
investment in his terminated contracts 
will require. Advance payments, V 
loans, and VT loans all have the com- 
mon objection that they must be ar- 
ranged while production of war con- 
tracts is still going on. They are in 
fact intended to finance production, not 
termination, with the exception of that 
part of the VT commitment which is 
specifically reserved for termination use. 

Since contractors are in no better 
position than anyone else to anticipate 
the day on which the war will end, 
they cannot foretell the amount of un- 
filled orders which will be terminated 
at that time. Therefore, it is difficult 
for them to estimate the size of the loan 
that will be essential to meet their need. 
The desirability of a Government guar- 
anteed loan that may be made entirely 
after all orders are cancelled is clearly 
indicated. But even were such loans 
available, the contractor would still 
have difficulty in gaging the amount 
and the maturity accurately under the 
present termination procedure. 

Two factors should be uppermost in 
working out provisions for such financ- 
ing. There must be an awareness that 


shortening the time necessary for the 
contractor to realize upon his claim will 
greatly reduce the amount of the loan 
he requires. Secondly, it must be so 
devised that greater use of loans on a 
straight commercial basis can be made, 
independent of Government guaran- 
tees. Thousands of contractors will be 
able to qualify for such loans when the 
collateral value of the assets frozen by 
termination can be established with 
certainty. A procedure that will answer 
the question “When and how much 
will I realize?” is imperative for this 
purpose. 

The allowance of a reasonable rate 
of interest on cancellation claims is im- 
portant. It will act as an incentive for 
the amply financed concern to use its 
own capital during the termination 
period. Many today are employing 
guaranteed loans only for the protec- 
tion it is felt they offer when cancel- 
lations occur. Contractors are not re- 
quired to pay interest on the portion 
of such loans that is suspended until 
the final payment against the termina- 
tion claim is received, and since inter- 
est on these loans is not accepted as a 
termination charge if profit on the 
claim is also requested, the advantage 
of a V loan is obvious. If interest on 
the claim were allowed, there would 
be a greater inducement to seek some 
other form of borrowing. 

No matter what legislation is ulti- 
mately provided, no matter what addi- 
tional regulations may be issued by the 
procurement agencies, they will still 
have to be administered by the contract- 
ing officers. The essence of the nego- 
tiated settlement is the exercise of sound 
judgment by these men. Time and 
experience are necessary to develop that 
judgment to the fullest extent. For this 


, reason, if for none other, it is urgent 


that the basic issue be decided now. 
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Helicopler 


P< 


Beanz at midnight never saw 
This beetle with the whirling claw 
That grips the wind’s invisible hair 
And cancels Newton’s law. 


There is no hint in Nostradamus 

In coded rhyme, no guarded promise 
Of this crude angel of land and sea 
Who drops oil in the eye of Thomas. 


But Euclid taking his seventh sup 
Of Hermes’ winged cup 

Woke delirious from a dream 
And thought the creature up, 


And up it stays with dart and pause 
Upon the slate where Euclid draws 
A cubic acre of the skies 

Amid geometer's applause 


With angled flight, acute, obtuse 
And then the long hypotenuse 
Across the noon meridian 
Straight as a homing goose. 


It walks the cirrus’ silken stair 
And straddles an azure pool of air 
Resting a moment over the rift 
Like a breathless prayer, 


And then begins the tardy swing 
Over the horizon’s dusty ring 
Dangling from the rim of sun, 

A monkey on a string. 


Not how high then, nor how swift 
The beetle’s tentacles can lift 

Man from the ancient grip of earth 
But how slow, the gift. 


A. M. SuLLivan 
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Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index:.1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board 











1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 122 143 181 227 
February 117 147 183 Lon 
March 114 152 186 235 
April 114 149 189 237 
May 118 160 238 
June 123 164 193 237 
July 123 fe 197 239 
August 126 204 242 
September 129 169 208 244 
October 1 172 215 247 
November ow 4 174 220 247 
December 140 176 223 245 
Retail Sales 
Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Dept. of Com. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 115.6 133.1 153-2 159.2 
February 115.1 137-1 148.3 170. 
March 116.0 133+ 147-6 p 
April 115.5 1 14) 159.2 
“May 117.1 0.0 4 155-3 
June 119.5 144-4 141.8 163.0 
July Lai 149.1 147.6 162.5 
August 21 155.0 150.3 163.7 
September 119.3 147-4 150.9 162.7 
tf 121.3 141.6 154-3 166.3 
November 1248 149.0 158.2 174.1 
December 129.2 152.1 153.9 165.° 

















Employment 
Millions of Persons; U. $. Bureau of Census 

1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 45-3 48.9 51.0 
February 45:7 49-4 50.9 
March 453 50.9 51.0 
April 45-1 46.8 §0.7 51.2 
May 46.3 48.5 
June 476 es — 
July , a 0.9 54.0 543 
August 47-7 510 540 53-9 
September 479 50.3 52-4 52-5 
October 470 §0.2 52.4 51.9 
November 46.3 §0.2 52.8 51.3 
December 46.3 §0.2 519 510° 














Cost of Living 


Indgx; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Burean of Labor Statistics 














1940 tg4t 1942 1943 
January 100.8 112.0 4207 
February 100.8 112.9 12.0 
March 99.8 101.2 114.3 122.8 
April 102.2 115.8 124.1 
May 102.9 116.0 ert 
June 100.5 104.6 = 124.8 
July a A 116.9 123. 
August enn 06.2 117-4 uae 
September 100.4 108.1 117.8 123.9 
October 100.2 109.3 119.0 124.4 
November 100.1 410.2 119.8 124.2 
December 100.7 110.5 120.4 124-4 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 














1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 79-4 80.8 96.0 1or.g 
February 78.7 80.6 96.7 102.5 
March 73.4 81.5 97-6 103.4 
April 78.6 83.2 98.7 a 
May 73.4 $4.9 > ae 104.1 
June 775 87. 98.6 103.8 
July 777 . 98.7 103.2 
August —— eo 90.3 99.2 103.1 
September 73.0 18 99.6 103.1 
Ocober 78.7 92-4 100.0 103.0 
November 79.6 92.5 100.2 102.9 
December 80.0 93-6 101.0 102.9 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 














1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 147.60 130.17 1tnt 121.52 
February 147.29 121.68 107.28 127.40 
March 7.13 122.52 101.62 131.15 
April 148.91 119.10 97-79 1} 
May 1p. 116. 98.42 38.60 
June 11946 SAN 103.75 141.25 
July 122.23 127.57 106.94 142.90 
August 125.32 126.67 06, 136. 54 
September 131.46 127.35 10737 138.90 
October 132.39 121.18 113.58 138.25 
November 133.90 116.91 115.34 132.66 
December 130.45 110.67 117.16 134-57 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 








THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Industrial activity continues at high war levels. Manu- 
facturers’ inventories rose to a new high. Retail trade has taken 
on a mildly slower pace after the brisk holiday buying. Wholesale 
prices remain firm, with the price level moderately above 1943. 


NDUSTRIAL operations remained 

high in December, despite a slight 
seasonal lag in activity during the 
month, as war manufacturing held out- 
put close to the all-time high levels of 
the previous two months. Production 
for 1943 was about 20 per cent above 
1942, the previous peak year, and about 
48 per cent above 1941, thus drawing 
to a close another record-breaking war 
year. The increase in 1943 was less 
than in each of the previous two years. 
Output of war goods constituted about 
two-thirds of all manufacturing pro- 
duction in 1943; well above the 1942 
proportion and an output about five 
times greater than in 1941. Civilian 
goods output was down g per cent 
from 1942 and 35 per cent from 1941 
(U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce). 

In many industries decreasing de- 
mand was evident with the approach 
of the year’s end, but unfilled orders 
remained substantial. Cutbacks have 
occurred in some industries, but total 
output was unaffected as other essen- 
tial products took up the slack. The 


ao M.S 
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number of war planes produced in 
December increased to 8,802, 13 more 
than in the previous month, but be- 
cause of the poor delivery situation, 
was below the scheduled output of 
9,000. For the entire year, 85,946 
planes were delivered, an increase of 
80 per cent in units and 127 per cent 
in weight over 1942. Sixty-five aircraft 
carriers were produced in 1943, a record 
number. 

Equally striking was the high level 
of steel production in 1943. Despite the 
steel and coal stoppages in June and 
December and delays in completing 
plant equipment, a record high of 
88,872,598 tons of steel were produced 
during last year, 3 per cent above 1942, 
and 7 per cent higher than in 1941. 
Iron ore consumption in 1943 gained 
3 per cent over the record 1942 level. 
Those durable goods which suffered 
some setbacks in output at the end of 
last year were: glass containers, cement, 
lumber, and furniture. 

In non-durable goods, textiles, paper 
products, and dairy products registered 
modest declines when compared with 
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1942 output. Textile production was 
below civilian demand, with cotton 
consumption in December 3 per cent 
below November, and 11 per cent un- 
der December 1942. Butter production 
dropped to the lowest point in recent 
years, more than a seasonal decline. 


War Contract Awards—With war 
output forming the bulk of industrial 
activity, the value of war contract 
awards moved upward, although the 
monthly increase in volume was not 
as large as in earlier months. Total con- 
tracts awarded from June 1940 through 
November 1943 were valued at $176,- 
000,000,000, a rise of about $5,000,000,- 
ooo during November. Aircraft com- 
mitments increased about $3,000,000,000 
during the month and ship awards 
changed only slightly. With another 
large increase in volume in November, 
the Chicago industrial area moved up 
to second place among war areas; the 
Los Angeles industrial center went 
back to third place; Detroit continued 
first. In some of the localities affected 
by cutbacks and facility changes—Los 
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Suis information on re- 
gional trade activity is based upon 
comments of business men, gath- 
ered and weighed by local Dun & 
BrapstreET offices. 
month of December and half of 


January. 


merly in Dun’s Review, are now 
available in Dun’s Sratistica Re- 
view; a change necessitated by paper 


TRADE REPORTS FROM TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


Barometers compiled by L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


More 


limitations. Pa 


and farm income figures are from 
Government sources. 

The barometers used below are 
adjusted for seasonal variation; the 
monthly average for the years 1928- 
1932 inclusive equals 100. Both ad- 
justed and unadjusted barometers 
may be obtained in advance of pub- 
lication by special arrangements 
with the editors. 


It covers the 


detailed data, for- 


yroll, employment, 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 


Change Change 


Nov. _ from 


from 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 





UNITED STATES 


167.5 


Adjusted index for November reached new peak 
of 167.5, registering good gains over previous 
month and year. Fourteen regions had yearly 


+19.0 +15.5 gains greater than nation; fifteen were less. 





1. NEW ENGLAND 


129.0 +15.5 


+20.0 


Second greatest monthly barometer gain here. 
Employment in manufacturing industries bet- 
ter than 1942; off slightly in retail and whole- 
sale firms. Supply of livestock feed low. 





2. NEW YORK CITY 


Index is unavailable. 


Retail sales maintained over 1942 level but 
down from heavy November buying. Usual 
January clearance sales limited; retailing de- 
clined ; wholesaling activity expanded. 








3. ALBANY, Factory employment levelling off in most cities ; 

SYRACUSE up pee) 20% in Syracuse, Albany steady. 
Crop conditions satisfactory despite early snow- 

145.5 +10.8 + 9.2 storms in many sections. ” . 

4. BUFFALO, Buffalo industrial employment up about 7% 

ROCHESTER over 1942, Rochester up 9% ; payrolls record 


1426 416.7 +10.3 


good gains. Agricultural jobs in State dropped 
seasonally. Flour output 29% over 1942. 


1943 Nov. '42 Oct. 43 
0 % 
15. IOWA, Total grain crops produced in 1943 exceeded 
NEBRASKA 1942 output ; corn up 12%, soybeans up 5% in 
district. Industrial employment and payrolls 
155.2 +243 + 5.9 showed no let-down from previous highs. 
16. ST. LOUIS Corn production in region 18% below 1942. 


162.8 +203 +11.8 


Feed problem cones serious ; livestock 
receipts high. Seasonal agricultural lay-offs 
quickly absorbed in other lines. 





17. KANSAS 


187.9 +24.1 


CITY 


+16.5 


Winter wheat crops appreciably aided by late 
rains after seriously long drought. Oklahoma 
cotton yield lowest per acre of cotton States. 
Industrial employment continues to boom. 





18. MARYLAND, 


VIRGINIA 


207.7 +162 +18.0 


Tobacco acreage in Virginia above 1942; total 
yield about even. Dry weather hampers pastur- 
age. Baltimore factory at yy up about 
5% over 1942, Richmond off; payrolls high. 





19. NORTH AND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
209.9 +15.1 


+14.5 


Prolonged drought conditions hinder crop out- 
ut. Labor shortages remain important prob- 
em. Wholesale trade gains over 1942 in area 

large: retail increases good. 





5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 


128.3 +4120 + 7.2 


Monthly barometer gain less than national, first 
time since June. Average farm prices well over 
1942. In monthly comparison, employment and 
payroll gains narrowing ; yearly increases high. 


20. ATLANTA, 


BIRMINGHA 


250.9 +27.1 


M 


+19.6 


3etter than average gains in monthly and year- 
ly barometers. Cotton output exceeded 1942 
in Alabama ; Georgia and Tennessee report de- 
clines. Peanut production records good gains. 





6. PHILADELPHIA 


138.0 +13.0 +15.0 


Despite labor and material shortages, over-all 
industrial production high. Steel mills oper- 
ated at average of 92% of capacity during 
December and half of January. 


21. FLORIDA 


295.4 +41.1 


+ 2.2 


Very small monthly barometer gain ; yearly rise 
greatest in nation. Early tourist trade results 
in high retail activity. Citrus fruit output 
high despite damage by late cold wave. 





7. PITTSBURGH 


150.6 +136 +410.1 


Monthly and yearly barometer increases below 
average. Pittsburgh industrial employment up 
about 9%, payrolls up 18%. Pittsburgh steel 
output steady, Youngstown off due to strikes. 


22. MEMPHI 


185.1 + 40 + 4.3 


Ss 


Industrial ag * Breer gains remain high; up 
about 20% in Memphis. Arkansas crude oil 
output gained 7% over 1942. Wholesale trade 
in Memphis gained 15% over last year. 





8. CLEVELAND 


Slight decline in monthly barometer in contrast 
to definite country rise. Winter wheat output 
below last year. Labor shortages still impor- 


23. NEW ORLEANS 


Retail gains over 1942 more than 25% in New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Lake Charles. 
Louisiana crude oil ome up 12% over 








176.7 +17.6 — 1.8 tant problem in area. 190.1 +19.2 +10.8 last year, Mississippi off 18%. 

9. CINCINNATI, Gain in industrial employment was about 11% 24. TEXAS Changes in industrial employment over 1942 in 

COLUMBUS over 1942 in Cincinnati and Columbus. Zanes- major cities range from off fractionally to al- 
ville reported readily absorbing new tool and most double. Wholesale trade gains high ; re- 

181.1 +4145 + 3.1 bearings works. 221.0 +20.8 + 1.1 tailing returns exceptionally good. 

10. INDIANAPOLIS, Continued large gains in industrial employment 25. DENVER Winter wheat prospects down: considerably 


LOUISVILLE 
217.9 +22.2 


+ 3.3 


registered ; Evansville almost double, Indian- 
apolis up about 25%, Louisville up 20%, Fort 
Wayne up 10%. Farm income below 1942. 


197.1 +415.3 


+ 64 


from past seasons; barley production about 
11% over 1942. Industrial employment gains 
narrowing ; about even with 1942 in most cities. 





11. CHICAGO 


147.5 +421.9 


+14.1 


Wholesale trade in Chicago reports substantial 
gain over 1942. Employment and payrolls in 
area remain high. Chicago industrial employ- 
ment up about 10% over 1942, Peoria up 5%. 


26. SALT LAKE CITY 


Industrial production maintained at high levels 
despite labor shortages ; industrial er ae 
in Salt Lake City up about 5% over 1942 ; pay- 
rolls continue to record good gains. 





12. DETROIT 


177.9 +16.3 


— 89 


Large monthly barometer decline in contrast to 
substantial country gain. Detroit industrial 
employment 20% over 1942, Grand Rapids up 
8%. Steel mills operating at 92% of capacity. 


203.7 +17.1 +13.9 
27. PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE 

236.0 +22.1 +241 


Rate of industrial production remained high ; 
Portland shipbuilding up, lumber output off 
slightly, paper mills at capacity. Wholesale 
trade records gains from 4 to 40% over 1942. 





13. MILWAUKEE 


191.1 


+28.9 410.8 


Dairy production below previous years, due 
partly to feed and manpower shortages. Mil- 
waukee industrial employment up about 7% 
over 1942; payrolls up 15 to 18%. 


28. SAN FRANCISCO 


187.1 +16.1 


+17.3 


Labor shortage problem reported eased slightly 
in area. Better than average monthly barom- 
eter gain; yearly increase less than national 
rise. Wholesaling about even with last year. 





14. MINNEAPOLIS, 


ST. PAUL 
174.7 +23.5 


+14.5 


Industrial output above 1942 but gains narrow- 
ing. Minneapolis and Duluth wholesale trade 
10% over 1942. Good farm income gains in 
Montana, North and South Dakota, Minnesota. 


29. LOS ANGELES 


186.5 


+35.1 


+12.7 


Winter crops and pasturage, previously retard- 

ed by drought conditions, greatly aided by rains. 
tecord shipment of vegetables and citrus fruits 
from this region. Employment gains high. 
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Angeles, Baltimore, Columbus, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans—the cumula- 
tive award totals declined. 


Inventories—As industrial produc- 
tion continued upward to new levels, 
total business inventories also climbed, 
reaching $28,190,000,000 by the end of 
November. The value. of business in- 
ventories November 30, 1943, was I per 


cent above a month earlier; 2 per cent’ 


below the corresponding 1942 level. A 
further increase in non-durable goods 
inventories carried manufacturers’ in- 
ventories to a new high. A monthly 
increase of 4 per cent in wholesale 
stocks during November was the larg- 
est since October 1941, with the greatest 
gains among food and drug businesses. 
Retail stocks dropped in November, a 
month of unexpectedly large holiday 
volume. Inventories of apparel and 
department stores were most affected. 


Employment — Non-agricultural 
employment gained slightly during 
December, but was 2 per cent below 
the corresponding period in 1942. A 
drop in the month of 100,000 was re- 
ported for manufacturing and construc- 
tion divisions, while seasonal changes 
lifted the number of employees in trade 
lines. Despite the rise in the number 
of employees in munitions, fuel, and 
transportation lines, non-agricultural 
employment at the close of last year 
was below that of late 1942. 

The drop in farm employment was 
less than usual during December; the 
number employed on December 31, 
1943, was slightly above that of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. During 1943 employment 
averaged about 1 per cent below 1942. 
Farm wages hit a new high record in 
1943, the highest since 1920. 

Income payments to individuals went 
to a new high of about $142,000,000,000 
in 1943, 22 per cent above 1942 (U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce), reflecting longer hours and 
“upgrading” of jobs in war plants as 
well as high farm wages. 


Retailing—With a great proportion 
of manufactured articles going toward 
war purposes, retail and wholesale unit 
volume has fallen off. Retail unit sales 
volume in 1943 was about 1 per cent 
above 1942 but 7 per cent below 1941, 
an all-time high, as based on the 1935- 
1939 dollar. However, the rise in 
prices, the more selective buying habits, 
and the increased production of expen- 
sive goods have been influential in lift- 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Statistica, Review. 








































































te WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 
The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
UNADJUSTED of 31 commodities in general use: 
r 1944 1943 : 1944 
j a Feb. 1...$4.03 Feb. 2...$4.04 High $4.03 Feb. 1 
! A Jan. 25... 4.02 Jan. 26... 4.03 Low 3.99 Jan. 4 
sol! \. vaNS Jan. 18... 4.02 Jan. 19... 4.03 ; 1943 
eS Jan. 11... 4.00 Jan. 12... 4.03 High $4.12 May 18 
4 Jan. 4... 3.99 Jan. 5... 4.04 Low 4.00 Dec. 21 
‘or Seasonal Variation 
Dat_y WHOLESALE Price INDEX 
The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
INSOLVENCY basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 
| IN Cy Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. 
DEX = 1944 1944 1943 1943 1943 
Apparent annual failures ae 171.77 baie CO 169.18 171.68 172.26 
per 10.000 enterprises A 2.. 171.85 Pinzes 169.18 Tae 172.18 
See 171.94 170.87 169.06 171.40 © sic 
URE) vcanee 170.77 169.00 171.42 171.97 
| er 170.92 Piiens 171.43 172.48 
ob Dis cccecs 171.08 170.22 171.50 172.31 
1941 1942 1943 Bice 171.18 170.36 awa 172.52 
Mecee sesese 171.10 170.25 —< — 
‘ DERE ecceee wees 170.17 169.49 172.83 
Iecawency Dbeees (le ce 170.99 170.19 169.33 eee 
Per Cent  ‘Uecee see eve 171.05 170.71 ® rece 172.77 
Dec. Year Year Annual U2scc2 © ecceee 171.12 F cece 169.32 ® cscs 
1943 1943 1942 Change 170.98 170.83 169.39 172.68 
Dun’s INsocvency INDEX® = —(iti‘sésés*s*~*C*C wee et ct 170.97. 170.63 t...- 172.96 
Unadjasted 5... soe 8.9 15.9 43.8 —64 170.96 170.75 169.64 173-30 
Adjusted, seasonally. . 9.0 ee «s ve tues 170.75 169.77 173-09 
ar eS . aT 171.07 170.67 169.83 $ vasa 
NuMBER OF FAILUREFS.... 145 3,221 9,405 —66 171.19 170.74 170.02 173.21 
Numser sy Size or Dest 171.53 ; eee 169.81 172.65 
Under $5,000........- 62 «1,614 5007 —C6 Ba ences 171.30 170.59 169.75 172.40 
$5,000-$25,000 . ...... & 1272 #353 —S%G Aiea hesase 173.39 190.38 — tose 172.19 
$25,000-$100,000 ..... 16 269 660 —59 171.56 170.50 169.74 172.62 
$100,000 and over..... 4 66 123 —46 rer 170.79 169.79 172.33 
(Liabilities in thousands) 171.55 170.82 169.68 = + .... 
: z fee? 171.52 Picése Pee 172.21 
CurrENT LIABILITIES..... $2,055 $45,339 $100,763 55 171.53 rasta 169.49 171.98 
Tora Liapiiities....... $5,115 $59,213 $109,102 —46 171.65 170.85 169.26 171.73 
*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 171.64 170.64 Pig dete 171.99 
171.67 170.82 168.93 171.90 
Fartures By Divisions oF INDUsTRY 170.99 169.19 171.69 
BS 171.70 170.95 , eee 
--Number—, Liabilities —aoeee 
(Current liabilities in Year Year Year Year + Sunday. * Market closed. 
thousands of dollars) 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Sica, Wiebe sianaiin 6 ’ BuitpInc PERMIT VaLUEs—215 CITIES 
nist cel Be tea ie ae eters Geographical -———- December ——_, % 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc... 27 48 1,012 2,215 Divisions: 1943 1942 Change 
Food and Kindred Products 79 274 2,524 6,639 New England....... 1,532, 1,811, aoe 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 85 290 2,303 4,819 Middle yyraawt AINE $:.s90:099 ee + Se 
Lumber, Lumber Products . 70 171 1,606 3,513 South Atlantic...... 3,258,152 3,184,003 + 2.3 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 84 192 2,268 3,635 East Central... : 9,567,750 8,769,129 + 9.1 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 29 64 503 1,078 South Central..... 5,033,514 2,053,363 + 70.4 
Leather, Leather Products. . 8 50 242 814 West Central....... 1,508,764 2,136,841 + — 20.4 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products aI 45 607 949 Mountain .........- 1,105,823 422,778 + +161.6 
Iron, Steel, and Products. . 28 54 1,135 15391 Pacific ....ccecee «+ 15,027,304 15,039,531 — 0.1 
I foo. kcevcavsus 58 70 4,965 1,548 ee 
Transportation Equipment. 10 30 705 1,220 ‘Total U. S.....-++++ $42,393,483 $38,846,769 + 9.1 
Miscellaneous .........+++ 68 217 1,099 3,388 New York City..... $1,887,985 $631,495 +199.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE.......-+ 257. 760 3,108 11,682 Outside N. Y. C.... $40,505,498 $38,215,274 + 6.0 
Food and Farm Products... 04 207 1,173 4,237 Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
RUE o ciladcdiecsdeodee 12 26 65 293 (Thousands of dollars) 
TR GO eiee sce dedecies 9 25 68 370 Diecemahe », 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 28 79 459 ‘1,923 REI, ne 
Chemicals and Drugs...... 7 31 51 547 1943 = Change 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment 6 36 51 287 Boston occccccccccs  1,$33,357 1,704,309 —10.0 
Miscellaneous .........+6- 101 266 1,241 4,025 Philadelphia ....... 3,043,000 2,663,000 +14.3 
Buffalo ...... deeeee 289,819 255,887 +13.3 
Revam, ThasG. .ccccccsccces 1,761 5,889 12,722 40,421 ee csnsenave 1,234,937 1,152,038 24 7.2 
Food and Liquor.......... 408 1,844 2,364 8,584 NCVELEDE 0 00 cecese 1,024,132 974,742 5-1 
General Merchandise...... 65 247 324 2,030 Cincinnati ..... eee 497,795 peg z 4 
Apparel and Accessories... 155 624 1,022 5,386 690.440 3°, aa a 
Furniture, Furnishings. ... 92 «(365 730 © 2,945 301,530 33455) 5 36 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 99 «=s-.278 753 «2,468 664,600 560,500 12 
Automotive Group........ mr 471 874 3,609 413,094 350,001 -+18.0 
P ae 8 
Eating, Drinking Places... 448 1,074 4,449 8,998 aaa 1,905,729 +12. 
DN UIE. . cddeasccsade 120 450 763 3,155 oo co B for 
Miscellaneous ......seeees 173 536 1,443 3,156 Louisville nanan 345.485 304.137 +3 6 
. ‘- of Minneapolis ....... 9,919 551,435 25.1 
COMSERUCTION oc cccccccocs 399 748 5,455 10,232 Sanaa lee cocee. Son. aen 382/287 Bray 
General Bldg. Contractors. 137 246 3,293 6,005 Omaha ....eccccces 348,295 285,217 +22.1 
Building Sub-contractors... 256 483 1,904 3,608 Denver .. 290,213 224,255 +20.4 
Other Contractors........- 6 19 168 439 ~— Dalilas ... 494,957 435,022 +13.8 
Houston . 466,770 409,355 +14.0 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE......- 237 503 4,905 (7.228 an Prancisco. 1,268,115 1,186,085 + 6.9 
Highway Transportation... 52 150 1,302 2,878 Portland, Ore. 352,142 330,819 + 6.4 
Misc. Public Services. e 9 13. («1,214 7 Seattle <ice ce 389,195 381,199 +21 
HOGEE cicccccccecceccocee 11 31 209 703 = —. 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs. 24 46 149 268 Total 23 Cities..... 19,938,563 18,149,236 + 9.9 
LaErISs cc ccccccsesccces 58 72 «1,493 «1,167 New York.......+0. 24,105,598 19,506,080 +23.6 
WRGRORRETE ia cc cdvctccss 17 28 230 180 : — 
Other Personal Services... .: 26 49 109 300 Total 24 Cities..... 44,044,161 37,655,316 +17.0 
Business, Repair Service... 40 114 289 965 Daily Average...... 1,694,006 1,448,281 +17.0 
PE BR. U» A Ret aa ay eer ee Page 17 








SO MUCH 
OR 
SO LETTE 





PAPERS made from 100%, 


new, white cotton cuttings 


save critical war materials. 
Yet the finest L. L. Brown 
bond*, instead of ordinary 
papers, adds only 2% to let- 
ter costs. But it makes your 
correspondence JOO% in 
prestige, impres- 
Ask your printer 


for samples of the following: 


LEbROWA 


BOND PAPERS 


* ADVANCE BOND 
New Whit tt 


character, 


siveness. 


*L. L. BROWNS LINEN 


New White R tton Fibres 


FORWARD BOND 





)CK BOND 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 








record levels in 1943, about 9 per cent 
above 1942. 


Retail buying took on the usual first- 
of-the-year dullness in January. While 


sales volume was over the comparable 


period of 1943, gains were less rapid 


than in previous years at this time. 
Clearances, which usually take up the 


slack between gift buying and a return 
to staple goods, have not been as pre- 


dominant this year. 


Wholesaling—Wholesale sales ad- 


vanced in 1943, although at a slower 
rate than a year earlier. Durable goods 




















business fell off considerably with the 
exception of jewelry lines. The increase 


in non-durable goods sales made up for 


the foss in durables. Wholesale activity 
in the beginning of this year expanded, 


with buyers in the markets interested 
in checking on production schedules 
and delivery dates, as well as in com- 
pleting bookings of Spring and Sum- 
mer lines. 


Prices— Wholesale commodity prices 
remained fairly steady during January, 
continuing the tendency of recent 
months. Farm products and food 
groups participated in minor fluctua- 
tions, while prices of all other com- 
modity groups remained largely un- 
changed. The increase in prices for 
1943 was the smallest yearly increase 
since 1940. The general price index on 
December 31, 1943, was 2 per cent above 
its level on December 31, 1942, reflect- 
ing the comp)ete utilization of price 
control. 

The cost of living rose fractionally 
from November to December. Food 
declined slightly, while clothing, house 
furnishings, and fuel and light prices 
rose. Living costs increased only about 
6 per cent in 1943. The largest rise was 
in clothing, with food prices gaining 
about 4 per cent during the year. 


Food—Total food production for 
1943 surpassed that of the high 1942 
level by about 5 per cent, and was 
almost one-third greater than output in 
1939 (U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics). The ro per cent increase 
over 1942 in livestock production offset 
the 9 per cent decline in crops. Civilian 
food consumption in 1943 was approxi- 
mately 5 per cent greater than the 1935- 
1939 average, despite the fact that an 
estimated quarter of the total output 
went to meet civilian requirements. 


Finance—The rate of the nation’s 
industrial and economic expansion has 
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ing retail sales volume in dollars to 








PROVED BY THOUSANDS 


- accuracy and speed of 


A-PE-CO 
the” Photo Exact” 


Copying Method 






PHOTO-COPYER 


SB BOO 
The accuracy, speed and 
simplicity of the A-PE-CO photo-copy 











ing system are a revelation to execu- 


tives. On a moment’s notice, A-PE-CO 
provides authentic, error-proof copies 
of anything written, drawn, photo- 


graphed or printed (one or both sides) 


— whether on paper, cloth, or 


Thousands in Use 


Its on: speed, operating ease, low cost 
and hundreds of uses have made A-PE-CO 


standard equipment in thousands of offices and 
shops — for all departments. 

Wherever accuracy, privacy, protection of orig- 
ina) records, or permanent legally -accepted 


copies are desired — in wartime procedures or 
post-war plans—A-PE-CO is the ready answer. 
And your office boy — or girl — becomes an 
expert A-PE-CO o operator. t the first day. Write 


for the complete PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept. A-24 Chicago 14, Ill. 


Representatives in principal cities. 


{n Canada, Railway G Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 








Save hundreds of man-hours with 


RAPID PAYROLL TAX INDEX 





NEW 
1944 MODEL 

PRICE $19.50 

you'll see why RAPID 

PAYROLL TAN INDEX leads the eld. 

@ Cannot become obsolete—when tax rates change 
Simply insert new charts 

@ A flick of the finger brings the exact 
before the eyes—and at eye level. 

May be ated with either the left or t hand 

° while ~oaiea with the other. No borat bend 

@ Selects tax amounts faster than any other device 
—20% of chart area visible at all times. 

@ Proved a saver of man-hours in large concerns. 

@ Handsome walnut cabinet occupies no more desk 
space than a book. 

@ Lacquered charts that fit around drum. 

@ Simple, easy turning — nothing to get out of 
order —no protruding knobs. 

@ Complete all-in-one unit with exact computation 
charts and official tables for weekly, bi-weekly, 
and semi-monthly pay periods. 

ABSOLUTE a _—_ GUARANTEE 

Mail your order today ‘ou are not completely 

satisfied with RAPID PAY OLL TAX INDEX we 


will refund your money. 











RAPID OFFICE DEVICES, INC. 
135 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 3, Il. | 


DUNS: REVLE Ww 
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This is 
Emily. Walla Speaking... 


wy 

Ww * 

or My husband, Mike, * 
isa Corporal in the Army. 
He’s been gone nearly two years now. +k 
1 like to think of him as carrying one of these 

rs .30 Caliber Carbines wherever he goes. + 
We make them here, 
and it’s comforting just to know that my hands 

bg helped make a part of what he’s fighting with. Ww 


I know that when Mike shoots his gun, 


the bullet will go straight where he aims it because +k 


practically everyone in the UEF plant here has 


his own personal reason for putting his heart 
and mind into the work. id 


You see, nearly everyone of us has somebody 











vr in the Armed Forces who’s fighting for us. ~ 
For us—and for you, too. . 

Ww And for the way Mike and I want to live . . . + 
in peace and comfort—after the war’s won. 

+ So we all say: Speed the guns ... to speed that day! a 

EMILY MALLIA—Badge No. 5301 
rR Underwood Eliott Fisher C i 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Dp y 
War Products: U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instru- w 
ments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components—Fuses— Primers— 
c J and Miscellaneous Items. 
wer Peacetime Products: Underwood Noiseless, Standard and Portable Type- w 


Enlist your dollars writers—Accounting Machines—Adding-Figuring Machines—Pay- 
roll Machines—Ribbons, Carbon Paper and Miscellaneous Supplies. 


Ww Ww Ww w x “ * * * * * * * *& sd 
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Hau to meet the 
problem of 


MARCH 15™ 


and have ample working capital 


to operate at a profit 


O MATTER what assets you 
have, Uncle Sam doesn’t ex- 
tend credit. He insists that your 
business pay its taxes... IN CASH 
and on time. 
But, through Commercial 
Credit’s new and broader financing 





FOR 
EXECUTIVES 
who handle 







This booklet outlines new 
Commercial Credit services which (by 
releasing capital now invested in your 
accounts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets) provide financing... 
—to purchase other companies 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 


—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 


—toexpand oradequately finance 
your business 
For a copy of ‘Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 64. 











services, you can obtain thousands 
or millions quickly ...to meet 
heavy tax obligations . . . and to 
give your business ample working 
capital *‘after taxes’’ for continued 
profitable operation. 


These new services involve no 
red tape, no restrictions, no inter- 
ference with management. Under 
a plan engineered to fit your speci- 
fic need, they improve both your 
cash and your credit position... 
by giving you the use of capital 
now tied up in your inventory, 
your fixed assets, or your accounts 
receivable (which we purchase on 
a basis that limits your liability). 


Although these services follow 
no fixed plan, they do emphasize 
one fixed principle: Money ad- 
vanced must earn enough to pay 
a profit to the borrower, as well 
as pay for its cost. 


If your business can make good 
use of additional operating cash 
... before or after taxes... let 
us give you full information im- 
mediately. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Les Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $68,000,000 
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greatly influenced the financial picture. 
War expenditures in the calendar year 
of 1943 amounted to $85,135,000,000, 
624% per cent above the $52,406,000,000 
spent in 1942. In 1943 war costs were 
about 97 per cent of total Government 
expenditures, while in 1942, 94 per cent 
of the total outlay was expended for 
war needs. A slight drop was noted in 
December expenditures, indicating a 
levelling off noted elsewhere in the eco- 
nomic pattern. 

Trading in the stock market was 
selective, with volume in January the 
highest since September 1942. Many 
stocks, however, recovered from earlier 
lows. Railroad stocks had strength, 
reaching a new high for the recovery. 
Bond transactions were heavy towards 
the end of the month. 

Total war bond sales since selling 
began in May 1941 to the end of 1943 
has amounted to $25,000,000,000, with 
redemptions of $1,763,000,000, 7 per cent 
of sales. The redemption rate of Series 
E bonds was 9.2 per cent of sales. 
About 93 per cent of the Series E, F, 
and G, and g1 per cent of the Series E 
money remained invested at the close 
of last year. Some 75 per cent of the 
total savings bonds sold in 1943 were 
Series E. By December 1943 monthly 
redemptions were running $6 per thou- 
sand dollars of savings/bonds outstand- 
ing; in December 1942, $3 per thousand. 


Failures—Business failures con- 
tinued to decline in number in Decem- 
ber and the year ended with an in- 
solvency rate the lowest on record— 
8.9 failures in every 10,000 concerns in 
business. 

Contrary to the general downward 
movement in December, failures 
showed some increase in wholesale 
trade and in construction, and by size 
there was a slight rise in cases with 
liabilities between $5,000 and $25,000. 

During 1943 there was an average of 
only one failure for every three in 1942. 
The sharpest drop occurred in retail 
trade where failures were off 70 per 
cent, compared with 66 per cent in 
wholesale trade and 62 per cent in 
manufacturing. Construction and com- 
mercial service failures were cut about 
half. 

Changes by size of concern are given 
on page 17. The drop in failures of 
small and small-to-medium concerns 
was due in large measure to the un- 
precedented falling off in the number 
of business openings since the begin- 
ning of the war. Active business in 
both production and distribution was 
reflected in the drop in large failures. 


DUN’S REVIEW 
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PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD 


IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 











P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 
AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., 


nd fancy goods, hardware. 
ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 
SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 
DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 
FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 
W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 


Textiles, soft 


J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George's St., General 
merchandise. 
LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 


MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockey, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, sanitaryware, 
electrical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 

SOLOMON J. & SON, (B 675), Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 
machinery and groceries. 


tools, 


SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men’s hosiery and 
underwear. : 
WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), Machinery, household appliances, 

silverware. 


SfUTTAFORD & GO., UED., 
electrical appliances. 
STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen’s wear, stockings. 
TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 

cosmetic silk piece ‘goods: 


DURBAN, S. A. 


ASHTON, a & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 1707), Electrical and general 
hardwar 

BRITISH & “CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods, bakers’ 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

HAROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear andd electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry 


Adderley St., Nylon products and home 


Ladies’ frocks, 


HUMPHRIS- ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD. » (B 155), Educational, tech- 
nical and medical books. 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 321), 


Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 

KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 

W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
Sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units. 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 


and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, 
confectionery. 

J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., 
industrials. 

SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), Piece and soft 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADV. PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), All types 
advertising specialties. 

CAMPBELL & THISELTON, LTD., (B 985), Patent foods, 
builders’ hardware, plastic products, brushes, crockery, ho- 


siery, face tissues, etc. 
COMMODITY AGENCIES, (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 
HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gineering. 
B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., etc. 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., 
groceries and delicacies. 


breakfast cereals, 


Mechanical and electrical machinery, 


1146), General engineering sundries, 


Indent and 


LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 





THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED 











D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 5096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 


tising novelties, Gropelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 
FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT CO., 38 W. 


32nd St.), Fancy goods, foodstuffs, glassware, haberdashery, hardware, 


kitchenware, textiles, toys. 
FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., 


ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., Furnishing 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop and office equipment, 
ectaiead goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos, smokers” 


requisites. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY., LTD., (B 3543), Foodstuffs, cotton and art silk 
piece goods, towels, shirtings, knitted men’s and women’s underwear, 
fabrics. 

B. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 
materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON, LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., (B 5438), Yarns, dyes, textiles, hosiery, chemi- 
cals, plastic materials and constituents. 


MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (B 8188), Jewelry, ring 
dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories. 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 
porters of base minerals. 


H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 
cal and electrical. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY., (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 


maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, manufacturing supplies. f , 

REUNERT & LENZ. LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 

C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every British or 
French Territory in Africa, India, Palestine and Middle East, 
Factory representatives, import and export agents representing 
leading British, American, Canadian manufactureres. 

SYDNEY, SIPSER & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ 
coats, etc. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD., (B 5933), Chemists, 
druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Tobacconists’ ware, confectionery and gro- 
ceries, general merchandise. re. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 


and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 
WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. 
PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 
radio equipment. 
EDWARD SEARLE & CO., 
equipment, tools. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
N’DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N’dola; Hardware, enamelware, dresses, 
foundation goods, general merchandise. 


(B 6681), Pharmaccu- 


frocks, 


(B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
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Hazards in this plant involve the exten- 
sive use of flashy flammable liquids. 
Unless extinguished in a few seconds, 
fire could mean the total loss of precious 
materials and skilled man-hours. 


Protection for these hazards is provided 
by a Cardox System . . . individually 
engineered to give the most effective 
application of Cardox CO, for the spe- 
cific hazards protected by the system. 


How This Cardox System Performs 
Fire in any of these hazards is detected 
visually or automatically. 


An alarm sounds, giving personnel notice 
to leave the fire zone. Time is allowed 
for complete evacuation of personnel. 


A timed, mass discharge of cold Cardox 
CO,, released into the fire zone, reduces 
oxygen content of the atmosphere below 
combustion requirements and cools out 
the entire fire. So rapidly is the Cardox 
CO, discharged into the fire that burning 
time is usually cut to a very few seconds. 


Since Cardox CO, is a non-damaging, 
non-contaminating inert gas, there is no 
damage or production delay caused by 
the extinguishing medium. 












NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


This view of a part of a Cardox 
System shows a 10-ton Cardox 
Storage Unit in which carbon 
dioxide is maintained at a stand- 
ard storage temperature of 0°F. 


How Cardox Systems 
Provide Uniform Performance 
Extinguishment of this kind is possible 
with a Cardox System, through engi- 
neered application of carbon dioxide 
maintained at a standard storage tem- 
perature of 0°F. Cardox CO, extin- 
guishing performance is uniform, 
regardless of weather or plant operat- 
ing temperature. 
The advantage of uniform extinguishing 
performance can thus be provided in 
small or large systems, whether engi- 
neered for one or a number of hazards 
—indoors or out. 
Convenient hose reels can be included in 
the system for fire that would call for 
local direct application of Cardox COQ,. 
For example, loading or unloading vola- 
tile and flammable liquids. 
If you would like more information to 
help solve war plant fire protection prob- 
lems of today ... or in perfecting post- 
war plans for reducing loss of property 
and life by fire—write for Bulletin 1824. 


* * * 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in New York * Washington 
Detroit + Cleveland «+ Atlanta ¢ Pittsburgh 
San Francisco . Los Angeles °¢ Seattle 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 
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HERE 
and 
THERE 


Absenteeism Reduced—A plan for 
rewarding attendance has sharply re- 
duced absenteeism at Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., manufacturers of re- 
frigeration, cooking, heating, and air 
conditioning equipment. 

Any worker having an attendance 
record with no unexcused absences for 
six months is given a leather billfold 
and memorandum pad on which his 
name and record is inscribed. In addi- 
tion, his name is placed on the depart- 
ment’s honor roll. For a 12 months’ 
record the worker receives a bar to be 
added to his Servel War Worker pin 
and his name is placed on another de- 
partmental honor roll of more con- 
spicuous merit. Each department com- 
petes for a monthly award plaque. 

The plan became effective May 1, 
1943. It gradually reduced absenteeism 
from 7.57 per cent in May to 4.15 per 
cent in November. The December rate 
of 6.13 per cent was attributable to 
prevalent illness) The “AWOL” or 
unexcused absence rate dropped from 
60.1 per cent of the total absence rate 
for June to 42.2 per cent for December. 


Electric Eye Detects Gases—An 
instrument embodying an electric eye 
which can detect many invisible gases 
and vapors has been developed by E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., to 
warn of dangerous concentrations in the 
atmosphere of manufacturing plants. 

This ultraviolet photometer is said 
to be able to detect one part of carbon 
disulphide, for example, in a million 
parts of air. Small concentrations of 
other volatile compounds likewise are 
quickly detected. 

The new instrument either can “grab 
samples” or run continuous samples 
and give direct and instantaneous read- 
ings. This permits second-by-second 
observation of the vapor level in each 
step of a manufacturing process. Mo- 
mentary high peaks are a problem in 
plants where the average strength of a 
poisonous gas over a given period may 
not be dangerous, but concentration at 
some instant may be dangerous and 
difficult to detect. 

Operation of the ultraviolet photo- 
meter is based on the phenomenon of 
light absorption by gases. Most gases, 
including the constituents of the air 
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“He Straightens Out Our Delivery Tangles” 


Keeping data “in one’s head” is fine—in its place. 
But to keep mental tabs on all the complicated oper- 
ations of a modern business would strain the powers 
of even a Hindu mystic! 

What’s needed are records—records of orders, of 
deliveries, and of every stage of manufacturing oper- 
ations. Records that give complete and accurate con- 
trol of all processes, all transactions. 

Supplying modern record forms to business is 
Uarco’s job. Tailored to individual needs, Uarco forms 
routinize complicated operations—remove the guess- 
work—speed and simplify the work. And because 


Uarco has been doing that job for years, you can be 
sure that Uarco record forms, either autographic 
or typewritten, give you the latest, most up-to-date 
assistance. 

If you have a special problem concerning business 
forms or records, bring it to Uarco. The will consider 
it a privilege to study your problem and to work with 
you in solving it with Uarco forms. Just have the 
Uarco representative call! 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland «© Offices in All Principal Cities 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 


FEBRUARY 

















Lucky for us 
the boys back home 
know their packaging 















~ 
You said it! Not a 


replacement part 
damaged in this 
whole shipment! 














Let KIMPAK’* Solve Your 
Post-War Packaging Problem 





1. One of the basic applications of KIMPAK in 
Military Parts Packaging. A small machined metal 
part that must be protected against corrosion as 
well as damage in shipment. The part has first 
been coated with a rust-inhibitive oil or grease 
and then overwrapped in Grade A material. The 
function of the wrapper is primarily to retain the 
tust-inhibitive oil or grease on the metal part. 





3. Inserted snugly in the corrugated carton, the 
grease-proof paper wrapping is free from direct 
contact with carton walls—safe from rubbing... 
safe from rupture. And the small metal part is now 
floated on a thick cushion of soft, resilient KIMPAK 
+ «+ protected against shipping damage. 


Os. Par. OFF. & ium FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
nee. 7 


CREPED WADDING 








2. Next it is overwrapped in water-resistant 
KIMPAK. This is one standard type of KIMPAK. 
There are eleven other types to choose from. And 
look how easily and quickly it is applied. Note, 
too, how flexible it is, that there is no fuss—no 
muss—no waste. KIMPAK not only protects the 
metal part against shipping damage, but also 
protects the Grade A wrapper from rupture. 


For a Post-War Packaging Plan 
Call in the KIMPAK Man 


WARTIME DISCOVERY . . . that’s what 
KIMPAK is! For it was the urgency 

of war that created hundreds of new uses 
for this protective packaging material. 
War plants found that the modern 
KIMPAK method of packaging fitted in 
perfectly with production line speed. 
Why? Because KIMPAK is so flexible, 
so compact, so utterly light in weight. 
KimpAK has gone to war, but it will 
be available aplenty when victory is 
won. So in making post-war plans, let 
our packaging engineers help you. It 
costs you nothing to learn how KIMPAK 
can save money in the shipping room. 
Telephone, write or wire for the KIMPAK 
representative today. Address: Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 














A PRODUCT OF KIMBERLY-CLARK RESEARCH 
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itself, absorb light of some particular 
wave length, which has the effect of 
casting a shadow where that particular 
wave length light would otherwise have 
fallen. This shadow is known as the 
absorption line in a spectrum. 


Expense Record Book—The 1944 
edition of “Your Hidden Treasure” has 
been distributed to each employee by 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. This 
provides space for a detailed record 
of workers’ income, taxes, and other 
payroll deductions. It also explains the 
significance of these deductions. 

The booklet was distributed for the 
first time last year because company 
officials felt that too many workers had 
only a sketchy knowledge of what they 
were paying for through payroll deduc- 
tions and of the real value of many of 
their financial assets. 

Added this year is a household ex- 
pense form and space for a family 
budget. The pay-as-you-go tax plan 
is explained and information included 
about war bond savings, Social Security, 
hospital plan, group insurance, and 
other employee benefits. The book is 
especially useful at income tax time. 
It is simply written, sturdily bound so 
that the records may be preserved. It 
has 64 pages and is 74 inches high by 
5% inches wide. 


Iron Replaces Copper in Buses— 
Wrought iron as a substitute for war- 
scarce copper and aluminum in elec- 
trical buses has been used by engineers 
of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. This is reported to be the first 
instance in which iron has been used 
for such current-carrying mains. 
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VISION SYSTE 


he record facts 


spotlight t 


VISION speeds record keeping and 
brings the required information be- 
fore you in proper form, so that you 
will be able to make quick, correct 
decisions and take prompt action. 
VISION Record Systems are inval- 
uable for 

PURCHASE —INVENTORY—PRODUCTION 
PERSONNEL—AND ALL CONTROL RECORDS 
Through the use of signals and chart- 
ing on the visible portion of the cards, 
records become active graphic charts 
of your activities as they move from 
one phase to another. Trends are 
ovcognized—enabling Management to 
maintain positive control of Men— 
Materials—Machines and Money- 
No matter how exacting OF unusual 












MS 


for analysis and action! 


your record requirements may be, 
Acme’s sound and practical knowl- 
edge gained through years of experi- 
ence, specializing in record syS~ 
tems excl usively, will materially aid 
you to VISUALIZE AND REALIZE ON 
YOUR RECORD FACTS to save time 
and get more done. 


Executives in Business and Gov- 
ernment are invited to write for illus- 
trated booklet “VISION.” Also other 
valuable informative literature > - - 
PRODUCTION CONTROL RECORDS 
Booklet #417.. _WAR RECORDS (various 
kinds) “MANUAL of 304 ‘Use-Tested’ 
ACME WAR RECORDS.” A request on 
your letterhead will receive personal, 
prompt attention. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC 


FEBRUARY 


1944 
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122 SOUTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILL 
’ INOIS 

















“Sar—in this place we have 
forty-seven kinds of guys doing 
forty-seven different kinds of jobs in 
a day. And time costs are just about 
anybody’s guess. I certainly don’t 
trust my own figures.” 


Ever hear that before? Consider 
Tony, maintenance man, in a large 
plant. He does anything from fixing 
a stuck window in the boss’s office 
to repairing a worn lathe motor. 

Tony carries in his pocket several 
Keysort cards—coded with his own 
classification, clock number, hour rate 
and other items of information .. . 
Tony lists every job on a separate card, 
notes the department and time spent, 
turns it in to the timekeeper. By noon 
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The ticket that charges 


Tony’s tame... 






next day, every job has been charged 


to the proper department. 


Expeprrinc business information 
is McBee’s business. For many years 
we have been finding ways of finding 
out facts about businesses— faster, 
more accurately and cheaply. McBee 
methods and products are simple, are 
custom fitted to your business . . . are 
usable by ordinary office girls... 
require no special skill, experience 
or machinery, save time, clerical costs 
and executive headaches. Andare used 
today by thousands of firms, large and 
small; by war industries, the Army, 
Navy and scores of government depart- 
ments... If you need more up-to-date 
records, find out more about McBee 
now. Just ask our nearest office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
= 295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y.... Offices in principal cities 
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In the Bonneville installation, at 115,- 
000 and 230,000 volts the load was found 
to be well within the carrying capacity 
of wrought iron pipe. It is possible to 
increase the current-carrying capacity 
by slotting the pipe along its length to 
break the ferrous loop, and by coating 
the pipe with a dull black paint to in- 
crease the heat emissivity. 

Among other points noted are that 
wrought iron has a high modulus of 
elasticity, which permits long spans and 
is particularly desirable with ice and 
wind loading; that it has good corro- 
sion-resisting properties (increased by 
painting); that it is easily welded, | 
eliminating clamp type fittings and re- | 
ducing corona formations; and that it 
expands less than copper or aluminum. 

The Bonneville buses were finished 
by applying a coat of synthetic red lead 
and two coats of aluminum paint. 


Vat Dyeing Process—The North 
Carolina Fabrics Corporation, Salis- 
bury, N. C., developed what it claims 
is a vat dyeing method which produces 
“foolproof” washable rayon fabrics and 
lowers dyeing costs. 

The process, known as “Vatru-Set,” 
is based on the use of solubilized vat 
dyestuffs. These are a series marketed 
as indigosol and soledon dyestuffs 
which are readily soluble in water. 
They are sulphuric esters of leuco vat 
dyestuffs and, as they belong to the 
class of phenolic sulphuric esters, they 
are fairly easily decomposed by acids 
but are stable to alkali. 

At the present time, however, the 
number of available vat dyestuffs is 
rather limited. Therefore, until more 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of this type of dyestuffs, dark 
shades will not be included in the 
“Vatru-Set” range. Research work is 
being done along these lines and the 
color range gradually is increasing. 

The developers state that the “Vatru- 
Set” process makes possible the vat dye- 
ing of fabrics which never before could 
be dyed by this method. Materials 
which now for the first time can be 
dyed without fear as to colorfastness, 
are said to include rayon and wool 
gabardines, viscose rayon shantung, vis- 
cose rayon fuji cloth, and viscose and 
acetate rayon challis types. The “Vatru- 
Set” process is characterized as giving 
dependable results when working with 
colors such as the “ice-cream” shades 
and shirting shades in greens, blues, 
and tans. 

Full protection is given against color 
fading both from acid and alkaline 














perspiration, and the method provides 
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Nimble Fingers 
busily wasting time 





SYMPHONY of clattering keyboards does 
not necessarily mean an efficient office 
system at work. 


In many cases—too many cases—these ma- 
chines are being kept busy, writing the same 
characters, words, and sentences over and 
over—wasting time and manpower. 


Wherever repetitive data is being put on paper, 
there, undoubtedly, is a place where Multilith 
master sheets can save valuable time and motion. 


A wartime development which greatly ex- 
tends the uses of Multilith duplicating is a new 
type of master sheet called a Systemat. It is 
revolutionizing many office 
methods and operations. 
Systemat master sheets are 
furnished with a business 
form already on them in 
reproducing ink. “Variable” 
information—to complete pur- 





Multilith Duplicator, Model 1250 


Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


TRAQE-MARK REG 


chase orders, job orders, shipping documents, 
packing slips, instruction sheets, and scores 
of other forms—is then typed or written in 
on the Systemat which is then ready for 
direct Multilith reproduction of dozens, or 
hundreds, of accurate, permanent, black-on- 
white facsimiles— every one an original. 


Let a Multigraph representative show you, 
without cost or obligation, how Multilith 
Duplicating Methods can fit right into your 
office systems to save you time and money in 
every department of your business where 
repetitive writing is involved. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being 
used by U. S. military forces. Of course, their 
requirements take precedence over civilian 
demands. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration—Cleveland. Sales agencies with service 
and supply departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


Mul tigraph 


WS PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





Maltilith, Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Add grap Itigraph Corp. 
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LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 








Buy an Extra Bond 


Fount WAR LOAN 


Official U. S. Signal Corps Photo 


ULLETS and shells . . . tanks and guns . . . ships and planes. 

These are the things the boys are asking us for—the boys at the 
front and the boys in training who are ready to go up—every one of 
them risking their lives for us. They don’t ask us to give what they 
are giving. They ask us only to skip the easy tears. . . to invest our 
money instead of spending it . . . to lend the mere money-price of 
Victory. They ask us only to Buy an Extra Bond! 
The gun in the illustration is the 
30 caliber M-1 Carbine which we 
are making today for the Armed 
Forces. After Victory, equipment 


for the modern, postwar mailroom 
will again be in production. 


COMMERCIAL 
Plot hatol lt: 


Mailroom ble 18) vision of 
mony veits Avolle® NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO. INC 
ROCHESTER 2, N Y 


BRANCHE 











ing of the cloth, the fabrics technicians 
aver. 


Long-Term Farm Loans—The 
“approved mortgage plan,” an innova- 
tion in farm loans, has been developed 
by the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. This plan enables banks to 
furnish long-term farm loans, to use 
the bank’s money for the first two years, 
and to turn the loan over to the insur- 
ance company the end of the second 
year or earlier at the bank’s option. 

The farmer’s application for a five- 
year, 4 per cent loan is taken by the 
bank which requests the Society to 
designate it as an “approved mortgage.” 
The farm is appraised at the insurance 
company’s expense. If the appraisal is 
satisfactory, it approves the loan and 
enters into an extension agreement 
with the farmer extending the term and 
modifying the payments in accordance 
with one of the Society’s long-term loan 
plans—to- or 15-year straight or 20- to 
40-year amortized. 

When the bank closes its five-year 
loan, the farmer receives the executed 
extension agreement from the Society. 
The bank pays the attorney’s fee and 
is reimbursed when the loan is assigned 
to the Society. It is responsible during 
its ownership of the mortgage for col- 
lecting the interest maturing and for 
seeing that the taxes are paid. The So- 
ciety obtains the cooperation of local 
banks in securing long-term invest- 
ments secured by good farm land. 


Fireproofing Plywood—To fire- 
proof plywood the American Lumber 
and Treating Company treats a carload 
of material at a time by a pressure 
method, the Minalith process, which 
uses a combination of phosphate, sul- 
phate, and boron chemicals. This treat- 
ment aims at preventing flame-spread 
and delamination of the plies by filling 
the wood cells with these chemicals 
which check the flaming characteristics 
of wood. 

A pattern for fire-retardent treatment 
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definite shrinkage control in the finish- 


















































































& CCH Standard Federal Tax Service — 1944. For those who must have 
“‘everything’’ on federal taxes for revenue! The STANDARD is ‘‘the 
accepted reporter for completeness, accuracy, and convenience.’? Super 
indexed. Five loose leaf volumes—plus the supplemental, complimentary 
one-volume Internal Revenue Code Service providing all the revenue laws. 
Both Services always maintained up-to-the-minute through fast, frequent, 
loose leaf reports. 


CCH Federal Tax Guide Service—1944. The one-volume loose leaf Service 
for the federal tax problems of the average individual or business. Pre- 
pared especially for those who want something compact, practical, under- 
standable, and above all authoritative on the basic federal tax laws, with 
new developments of importance promptly reported through the year. 
Internal Revenue laws are provided in the complimentary CCH Internal 
Revenue Code Service. Both Services are kept up-to-date by swift loose 
leaf reporting. 


CCH Federal Tax Course—New 1944 Edition. Not a loose leaf Service, 
not a book, but a handy, ready-reference and training course on federal 
taxes, particularly income taxes. Ideal for ‘‘refresher’’ or ‘‘brush-up’’ use. 
Based on current revenue laws. Understandable explanations and illus- 
trations; together with supplementary books of filled-in return forms and 
pertinent Code provisions. Makes it easy to become familiar 
with the ‘‘ins’’ and ‘‘outs’’ of the federal tax system—how 

it has developed—what it is today. With supplemental books, (ag) 































1200 helpful pages, 614 x 914, durable covers. 


A TAX GUIDE 
—1944 


Another ‘‘Ace”’ .. 
handy book, 
on the Federal Rev: 
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PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW 


LEARING HopsE, Ing, 
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Selective Travelling for 
» Sales Efficiency 





Help your salesmen pick the RIGHT PLACES 
and the RIGHT PEOPLE, with the new 


DUN & BRADSTREET 


STATE POCKET EDITION 
for January 1944 


Men on the road these days can’t afford to visit every 
town on the old travelling schedule—nor can you af- 
ford to have them neglect desirable future outlets. 


Your salesmen or branch managers can make an ef- 
fective time saving and travel saving program of calls 
with the help of our new January 1944 State Pocket 
Edition which reflects the rapid shifts in business 
communities due to the war program. 


With this book in his brief case, your travelling repre- 
sentative can select the flourishing communities and 
the concerns that are most likely to survive as post- 
war outlets. 


Every listing tells a sales story—one that will help 
your salesman make the most effective use of his 
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was set in the method used in flame- 
proofing plywood sliding doors for a 
West Coast blimp hangar, shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Upon 
fabrication, the plywood was shipped 
to wood-preserving plants and impreg- 
nated with chemicals under vacuum 
pressure in heavy steel cylinders. The 
material then was thoroughly dried. 
Before erection, the plywood sheets re- 
ceived two coats of paint. This was 
followed by a camouflage paint appli- 
cation after they were set in place. 


Photographs Bullets in Motion— 
Studies of the action of bullets in mo- 
tion within gun barrels and when they 
hit targets of armor plate or other ma- 
terials are made possible through x-ray 
“pictures,” or radiographs, taken in a 
millionth of a second in a 300,000-volt 
Westinghouse x-ray machine. The 
Army has two machines in use at 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, and 
two at the Ballistics Research Labora- 
tories of the Army Ordnance Proving 
Grounds, Aberdeen, Md. 

Two mobile units are placed side by 
side, so that two pictures can be taken 
of a single bullet in flight. 





GROSS PRODUCT 
STATISTICS 


(Continued from page 11) 


private gross capital formation) and the 
rest of national income (earnings of the 
factors of production employed by pri- 
vate business) can best be seen with the 
aid of the profit and loss statements of 
private business. If the profit and loss 
statements of all business firms are con- 
solidated, current cost items that con- 
stitute purchases from other firms will 
cancel against corresponding receipt 
items in the accounts of the latter. For 
instance, raw materials sold by firm A 
to firm B will appear once as receipts in 
the accounts of firm A and once as a 
current cost in the accounts of firm B. 
The two entries will cancel out when 
the profit and loss statements are con- 
solidated. Hence, on the receipt side, 
there will be left sales‘to consumers, to 
Government, and private gross capital 
formation. But this is exactly the re- 
mainder of national product for which 
we are trying to account in terms of 
incomes. 

On the income and expense side, 
there will be left payments to factors of 
production (including dividends), de- 
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eee YOUR Arn WAR LOAN QUOTA 


We your plant meets its quota, or fails, lies 
largely in your hands. Your leadership can put 
it over—but if you haven't already got a smooth run- 


ning, hard hitting War Loan Organization at work in 
your plant, there’s not a minute to lose. 


Take over the active direction of this drive to meet 
—and break—your plant's quota. And see to it that 
every one of your associates, from plant superintend- 
ent to foreman, goes all-out for Victory! 


To meet your plant’s quota means that you'll have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan pay- 
ments at their all-time high—plus such additional 
amounts as your local War Finance Committee has 
assigned to you. In most cases this will mean the sale 
of at least one $100 bond per worker. It means hav- 
ing a fast-cracking sales organization, geared to reach 
personally and effectively every individual in your 
plant. And it means hammering right along until 
you've reached a 100% record in those extra $100 
—or better—bonds} 


LET’S ALL 


And while you're at it, now’s a good time to check 
those special cases— growing more numerous every 
day—where increased family incomes make pos- 
sible, and imperative, far greater than usual invest- 
ment through your plant’s Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. 
Indeed, so common are the cases of two, three, or 
even more, wage-earners in a single family, that you'll 
do well to forget having ever heard of ‘10%’ as a rea- 
sonable investment. Why, for thousands of these 
‘multiple-income’ families 10% or 15% represents but 
a paltry fraction of an investment which should be 
running at 25%, 50%, or more! 


After the way you've gone at your wartime pro- 
duction quotas—and topped them every time—you’re 
certainly not going to let anything stand in the way of 
your plant’s breaking its quota for the 4th War Loan! 
Particularly since all you are being asked to do is to 
sell your own people the finest investment in the 
world—their own share in Victory/ 


BACK THE ATTACK! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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5 pe ee 


Can Peace Come 
Too Soon For You? 


Of course not—insofar as your — 
for humanity are concerned. But 
because peace may come more sud- 
denly than you expect, it may find 
pel post-war products not yet ready. 
f research for post-war products has 
been delayed, isn’t it time that you 
consult Edwal about assistance on 
this important safe-guard for the 
future of your business? Find out 
today about the research services 
offered by the Edwal organization of 
experienced chemists and chemical 
engineers. Write for brochure 21-R! 


The EDWAL 
Laboratories, Iuc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO (5) ILL. 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 








ONE-HAND TACKERS 


Tack Plywood in Airplane 

Construction and do other 

War-Time Tacking Jobs 
WHEREVER glueing, fastening, tacking or 
assembling is done—HANSEN one-hand 
TACKERS are a real asset in speeding 


production. Rat-a-tat they go—shooting 
Tacks or Tackpoints fast as you grip. 

These handy, speedy, portable units are in- 
dispensable in airplane construction with ply- 
wood — Ordnance, Navy, Machine Tool and 
Building fields. They save materials, time and 
labor. Why not investigate? 


JGEFP Ask for Wor Folder 31-T 
A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. “282808 


Write for 











“2 PHOTO 


Postcards, 2c ea. No order too small 


or large. 20x30 blowups, $2.50 ea. 
SPECIAL: Your product photographed 
re 200 genuine photographs, $8.50. 


samples, price list D. Mail orders everywhere. 
MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46th St., New York CityNo.19 BRyant 9-8482 











preciation and other reserves, taxes, and 
undistributed profits. These items will 
exhaust the list. For current cost items 
with respect to purchases from other 
firms will have been eliminated in the 
process of consolidation. 

This accounts for all the income and 
expense items that correspond to gross 
national product. Assembling and re- 
arranging them, we see that they equal 
the earnings of the factors of produc- 
tion as included in the national income 
with certain additions. These charges 
against business sales which are not in- 
cluded in the national income are de- 
preciation and other reserves, and taxes 
paid or owing by business. Thus, de- 
preciation and similar charges plus 
business taxes constitute the two addi- 
tions to national income needed to 
make it match gross national product. 

Business taxes are of two main types: 
taxes that are treated as ordinary ex- 
penses in business accounting—prin- 
cipally sales taxes, excise and business 
property taxes, and so on—and corpo- 
ration income and excess profits taxes 
which are deducted from income to 
determine the amounts available for 
dividends and undistributed profits. 

The relation between national in- 
come and gross national product is 
illustrated by the following table: 


BILLIons 


National income, 1942.............. $119.8 


Pius: Besiness Takes... 5.5: .... 22... 

Depreciation and other reserves. . 7.9 

Equals: Gross national product or ex- 
penditure, 1942........... 


Use of Income 


In tracing the income and expense 
flows that correspond to gross national 
product we incidentally have accounted 
for the manner in which private busi- 
ness as a whole disposes of its receipts 
since the income and expense side of 
the consolidated profit and loss account 
of private business is nothing more than 
a statement of the disposition of busi- 
ness receipts. A corresponding state- 
ment of the accounts of individuals, es- 
sential to the analysis of the inflation 
problem, now may be developed. 

To arrive at the income of indi- 
viduals it is necessary to deduct undis- 
tributed corporate profits from national 
income, and to add transfer incomes 
(pensions, net social security payments, 
and relief) paid by Government to in- 
dividuals. The latter are excluded 
from national income on the grounds 
that they are not received for produc- 
tive services, but they do represent cur- 
rently received purchasing power to 
the individuals receiving them. The 
sum total of individual incomes is used 
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partly to buy consumer goods and ser- 
vices, and partly to pay personal taxes 
of various kinds such as income and 
estate taxes, personal property taxes, 
and licenses. The balance of incomes, 
not spent on consumption or paid in 
taxes, must constitute saving. The 
following table of the disposition of 
individual income is the result of these 
calculations. 


BILLIONS 
National income, 1942.............. $119.8 
Add: Transfer payments............. 2.6 
Less: Corporate savings........... : 3.6 
Contributions to social insurance 
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Equals: Income payments to individuals 115. 
Less: Taxes paid by individuals....... 6.6 
Equals: Disposable income of individuals _ 108.8 
Less: Consumer expenditures......... 82.0 
Equals: Net savings of individuals... . . 26.9 


It may be noted that in developing 
statements on the receipts of businesses 
and individuals and their disposition, 
the data necessary for a similar state- 
ment for Government incidentally have 
been assembled. On the one hand, 
there are the major categories of Gov- 
ernment expenditures—pay of factors 
of production, purchases of goods and 
services from private business, and 
transfer payments. On the other hand, 
there are Government revenues—per- 
sonal and business taxes. The missing 
item needed to balance the expendi- 
tures and receipts sides of Government 
accounts is borrowing, or the Govern- 
ment deficit. 


Bird’s-Eye Viewpoint 


In the course of constructing national 
product and income statistics, we have 
dealt with the basic aggregates required 
to give a summary view of the eco- 
nomic system in terms of the analyti- 
cally important types of transactions, 
such transactions being shown in their 
interrelation to each other. To think 
of the statistics in these terms—as a 
bird’s-eye view of the economic system 
—is the most fruitful approach that can 
be taken in making use of national 
product and income data. 

To show clearly that they constitute 
such a picture the data may be rear- 
ranged as in the summary table accom- 
panying this article. The table, on page 
11, has three double columns, one each 
for Government, business, and indi- 
viduals, the three groups whose inter- 
play determines the working of the 
economy. The left-hand side of each 
column shows the receipts of each 
group. The right-hand side shows the 
manner of their disposal. 

The components of gross national 
product and income may be fitted into 
the columns of this table. To facilitate 
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the task they are recapitulated in the 
order in which they were mentioned. 


1. Consumer goods and services. 
2. Private gross capital formation. 
3. Products of private business sold to Gov- 
ernment. 
4. Pay of factors of production employed by 
Government. . 
5. Pay of factors of production employed by 
business (including dividends). 
6. Depreciation and other reserves. 
7. Business taxes. 
8. Undistributed profits. 
g. Transfer payments. 
10. Personal taxes. 
11. Individual savings. 
12. Government borrowing. 


Let us first enter items for which the 
interrelation between the three major 
accounts is most transparent, that is, 
those for which an entry in the left- 
hand side of one column is clearly 
matched by an entry in the right-hand 
side of another. Thus consumer goods 
and services, item 1, are put in the left- 
hand side of column II as a receipt 
of business. They also appear in the 
right-hand side of column III as an 
expenditure of individuals. Items 3, 4, 
5, 7, 9, and 10 are handled similarly. 
This completes the items to which 
clear-cut counter-entries correspond. 

Next the accounts of the Government 
are balanced by entering borrowing, 12, 
in the left-hand side of column I. The 
books of business are balanced by enter- 
ing private gross capital formation, 2, 
in the left-hand side of column II and 
depreciation and other reserves, 6, and 
undistributed profits, 8, in the right- 
hand side. Finally, the accounts of in- 
dividuals are balanced by entering indi- 
vidual savings, 11, in the right side of 
column III. We have balanced all the 
accounts, and fitted into the columns 
all the components discussed. 

Examination of this table will show 
that it includes the aggregates neces- 
sary to give a complete summary of the 
economy in terms of its major trans- 
actions. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that national product and income data 
form the basic statistical background 
and point of departure for the study of 
economic problems which affect the 
nation as a whole. These statistics also 
can be looked upon as the first outline, 
as it were, of a detailed picture of the 
economy which can be much further 
refined. For instance, consumer goods 
and services can be subdivided, show- 
ing the types of goods and services 
bought by consumers. Gross capital 


formation similarly can be classified. 
Government expenditures can be 





broken down, either by the type of 
products bought by the Government, 


or by the type of service provided to 
the community. 
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Income statistics, in turn, can be 
classified by distributive shares, or by 
industrial origin, or by size of total in- 
come. Taxes can be grouped in what- 
ever manner seems most useful in the 
discussion of tax problems. And sav- 
ings can be broken down into currency, 
bank deposits, saving bank accounts, 
life insurance, bonds, stocks, and so on. 

The filling in of all this information 
gives a more detailed view of the 
economy and considerably enhances its 
usefulness. But no matter how the 
tables may be rearranged or what re- 
finement of detail may be introduced, 
it is important to recognize clearly that 
the national income and national prod- 
uct are in essence neither more nor less 
than a summarization of the receipts 
and expenditures sides of the books of 
business, Government, and consumers. 
This means that the statistics are sub- 
ject to the limitations of accounting 
practice but it also means that the 
various categories in the tables are 
essentially those used in, and hence 
significant for, practical business and 
economic affairs. 

To have the income and product sta- 
tistics presented in a set of interrelated 
tables, instead of having to collect them 
from a number of independent sources, 
facilitates quantitative comparisons be- 
tween the various series. It also is an 
inestimable aid to clarity of thinking. 
The tables show how the various mag- 
nitudes are conceptually related to each 
other and indicate the legitimate com- 
parisons and operations to which they 
can be put. Two examples may be 
given in this connection. 


Common Fallacies 


Prior to the presentation of the statis- 
tics as an interrelated set one of their 
most frequent misuses was somewhat 
as follows. Economists would make a 
forecast of Government expenditures 
and of national income, in the light 
of the war program, and would de- 
duct the former from the latter to 
estimate the amounts available for pri- 
vate capital formation and consumer 
expenditures. 

The statistics as now presented should 
guard their users from this pitfall. 
They show clearly that Government 
expenditures (including transfer pay- 
ments), consumer expenditures, and 
private gross capital formation add up, 
not to national income, but to national 
income plus transfer payments plus 
depreciation and depletion charges plus 
business taxes. Hence deduction of 
Government expenditures from na- 
tional income to estimate the goods and 
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services available for private use is an 
error which yields much too low a 
figure. 

More subtle misuse of the statistics 
is made in connection with the savings 
data, It recurs in infinite variations 
and constitutes one of the leading fal- 
Jacies in the interpretation of the statis- 
tics. Only the variant that is most 
important at the present will be men- 
tioned. In discussions of fiscal policy 
the high level of savings often is ad- 
duced as proof that the danger of in- 
flation is vastly overrated. For, it is 
argued, the Government deficit is 
matched by a huge volume of savings, 
so that the net upward pressure on 
prices is negligible. 


Savings and Inflation 


This argument is based upon a com- 
plete misconception of the nature of 
the statistics. As statistically measured, 
savings in excess of private gross capital 
formation always equal Government 
borrowing whether there is an inflation 
going on or not. This is revealed by 
an examination of the statistics as an 
interrelated set. Turning to the sum- 
mary table, one sees that all the items 
above the first horizontal line cancel 
out. This is so, because they consist 
of a set of double entries. We also 
know that the column totals below the 
second horizontal line cancel out, since 
these were derived by balancing the left- 
and right-hand sides of the columns. 
Accordingly it follows that the items 
between the horizontal lines must be 
equal, that is, Government borrowing 
plus private gross capital formation 
equals individual savings plus undis- 
tributed profits plus depreciation and 
other reserves. 

Since the summary table was derived 
without any assumptions regarding the 
presence or absence of an inflationary 
process, it follows that the above rela- 
tion holds under al] circumstances, and 
that it does not indicate a state of bal- 
ance in the economic system. 

This proof may leave the reader un- 
easy. “What,” he may ask, “would hap- 
pen if sufficient savings are not avail- 


able and the Government prints money 
or borrows from the banks to cover the 


deficit? Will not the deficit exceed 


savings?” Suppose that in the situation 
depicted in the summary table the Gov- 
ernment prints $10 billion of additional 
money and spends it on the products 
of private business. The Government 
deficit then will have increased by $10 


billion. But the same $10 billion also 


appears as the receipts of private busi- 
ness and, provided that there is no 
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change in other items, the undistributed 
profits of private business will rise by 
the same amount. Total savings will 
have increased exactly in the amount 
of the deficit, and the statistics will not 
indicate that new money has been 
created. 

Suppose that the Government did 
not obtain more in goods from private 
business than it obtained prior to the 
increase in its expenditures, that is, that 
the additional $10 billion merely went 
to swell prices. Then we would have 
a clear case of inflation. 

Or, to indicate another variation, 
suppose that private business did sell 
$10 billion worth of additional output 
to the Government so that there was 
no inflation in the prices paid by Gov- 
ernment. Under conditions of full 
employment, this could be done, for 
instance, by cutting down the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. Given con- 
sumer demand, this would lead to a 
rise in the prices of consumer goods. 
Again an inflationary process would 
have occurred. 

But in both instances the statistics 
would show total savings sufficient to 
cover the deficit. Thus to whatever in- 
flationary strains and stresses the eco- 
nomic system may be subject, this will 
not be revealed by a deficiency of sav- 
ings to cover the deficit. 


Adequate Basis for Planning 


A glance at the tables will show that 
they provide the basic information re- 
quired as statistical background for an- 
alysis of the war potential and inflation 
problems mentioned at the outset of 
this article. Now, more than two years 
after these data were first used for these 
problems, it is apparent that they pro- 
vided an adequate basis for making 
practical decisions—much more ade- 
quate than was supposed at the time. 
They enabled the Administration to set 
sights for the war production program 
consistent with the vast production 
potential of our economy and they pro- 
vided the basis for determining the 
general character of the shift of indus- 
tries from peace to war production re- 
quired to attain that program. With 
the inflation problem too, the income 
and product statistics have made pos- 
sible a continuing quantitative appraisal 
that has been of immeasurable value 
in mapping the details and timing of 
the anti-inflation program. 

The thing to be stressed here, how- 
ever, is that national product and in- 
come statistics are not only useful to 
Government but that they are equally 
useful to business. This is because they 
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are absolutely fundamental to the an- 
alysis of the over-all economic and 
business situation, particularly with ref- 
erence to its cyclical aspects. As is well 
known, the cyclical behavior of the 
economy as a whole is of major im- 
portance in assessing the prospects for 
any given industry, despite the fact that 
there are always peculiar circumstances 
which have to be taken into account. 
Thus, the changes in prospect for busi- 
ness as a whole must be considered in 
deciding the production, pricing, pur- 
chasing, and selling policies which the 
individual business firm adopts. 

Moreover, since the national product 
statistics provide a historical record of 
how the output of a particular type of 
commodity or service fluctuated with 
output as a whole, they also are useful 
to business in determining how a par- 
ticular industry is likely to change with 
respect to total output in the future. 
This is, of course, important in the 
regular month-to-month appraisal that 
business men must make of the changes 
in prospect for their business. But it 
is important also with regard to longer 
range business planning as concerns 
questions of investment policy and 
plant expansion. This use of the gross 
product statistics is gaining wide ac- 
ceptance at the present time in connec- 
tion with business appraisal of post-war 
markets. It is safe to say that most 
firms attempting to approach their post- 
war problems in quantitative terms are 
making use of the gross national prod- 
uct estimates. 

In an article to follow in a later issue, 
the available product and income sta- 
tistics will be presented, together with 
an analysis of the data so as to show 
the changes in the economic situation 
which have occurred in the course of 
the war. 
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